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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
CURRICULUM SURVEY 

State Superintendent A. T. Allen is planning a curriculum study 
for the public schools that may be made to mean the beginning of 
a new epoch in the educational life of North Carolina. A complete 
study of the curriculum with respect to its purpose, its content, its 
functioning goes to the very heart of all our major educational prob- 
lems. The entire curriculum for both the elementary and the secon- 
dary schools will be studied, and it is assumed a new curriculum will 
in the end be proposed. Dr. Allen is not sure what the study will 
lead to. He would like to have the best minds of North Carolina, 
in the professions, in business and industry, and in every walk of life, 
to assist in the study. He is undertaking to bring to bear on the 
problems involved the best thought and the best judgment from all 
sources. As he expressed it: “We are not quite sure where we 
are going, but we are on the way.” The study will extend over a 
period of twenty-one months. It will be completed by October 1, 
1935. Dr. J. E. Hillman who will be in immediate charge of the 
project, under Dr. Allen’s direction, began work on plans for the 
study the first of January. On February 16th Dr. Allen is calling a 
meeting in Raleigh to discuss plans, to launch the project, and to 
invite the cooperation and help of all collective bodies and associations 
in the furtherance of the study. Destructive criticisms have been 
numerous and frequent. [Everyone who has any constructive sug- 
gestions to offer will be given an opportunity to make his contribution. 


A subvention from the General Education Board of New York makes 


the study possible. 
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THE PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHERS 


\. Moxrot Stowe, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Lynchburg, Va. 


S THE present time an appropriate one for the discussion of the 
| lea of the professional training of high school teachers? 
Why talk about professional training when thousands of high school 
teachers are being treated by representatives of the public not as 
members of a profession but as “unorganized workers” outside of 
the protecting influence of the NRA, when thousands of would-be 
teachers are engaged in cut-throat competition for “jobs,” and when 
thousands of prospective high school teachers are being prepared in 
institutions hostile to the ideals of professional training of high 
school teachers? Why mention professional training when there is 
evidence that the rank and file of American high school teachers are 
more or less justly regarded by the American public as _ teacher- 
workers, some skilled and others unskilled? But would this have 
been the case, would there have been thousands of individuals strug- 
gling for “teaching jobs.” had our States had certification require- 
ments comparable with their certification and licensing requirements 
for members of the legal and medical professions? And had they 
had such certification requirements for members of the high school 
teaching profession, would our liberal arts colleges today feel them- 
selves any more responsible for the professional preparation of high 
school teachers than they do for the professional training of doctors 
and lawyers? 

While the above questions indicate a responsibility of our states 
for the present unhappy situation of high school teachers, they do not 
necessarily imply that the states alone are responsible. When high 
schools were springing up like mushrooms and high school teachers 
were scarce, our states could hardly be expected to insist upon cer- 
tification requirements comparable with those of European countries. 
But today, when the annual increment of poorly prepared teacher- 
workers adds thousands to the ranks of the unemployed and tends to 
reduce the standards of living of all high school teachers, the only 
permanent remedy for the situation lies in the drastic modification of 
state certification requirements. Our present situation demands that 
our states assume the responsibility of guaranteeing the adequacy of 
the general and professional preparation of those who are certified to 
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teach in their high schools. The way out lies in the direction of 
actually making high school teaching a profession. The present time 
is therefore an appropriate one for the discussion of the professional 
training of high school teachers. 

The trend of the professional education of lawyers and doctors 
leads us to expect that the strictly professional work in the prepara- 
tion of high school teachers will be postponed until after the com- 
pletion of the requirements for the bachelor’s degree. This will meet 
with the approval of the faculties of liberal arts colleges who have 
consistently maintained that it is the function of the liberal arts col- 
lege to offer opportunities for a general or cultural education rather 
than for technical or professional training and that the most impor- 
tant contribution which the liberal arts college can make to the 
preparation of high school teachers is a combination of general cul- 
ture and a mastery of the subject-matter to be taught. Members of 
liberal arts college faculties have generally objected to the offering of 
technical education courses in the liberal arts colleges, sometimes on 
the grounds that such courses are not needed by the teacher, at other 
times because they thought that the liberal arts college was not the 
institution in which such courses should be offered. Practically 
everyone associated with the preparation of high school teachers 
agrees that an extension of time is needed if the work is to be done 
adequately. Liberal arts colleges may therefore be expected to en- 
dorse any modification of certification requirements which will imply 
the postponement of the strictly professional work to some type of 
graduate institution, thus relieving them of the responsibility of offer- 
ing technical courses in education. 

The trend of the professional education of lawyers and doctors 
also leads us to expect that the strictly professional work in the 
preparation of high school teachers will be done in a graduate college 
or school devoted to the professional training of high school teachers. 
There will be little, if any, opposition to such a development except, 
perhaps, in universities which do not have graduate colleges or 
schools of education. In such instances there may be a disposition 
to locate the work in the graduate school. But to make the graduate 
faculty of the university responsible for the conduct of this type of 
professional work would be as unfortunate for it and the work as to 
make it responsible for the professional training of lawyers or doc- 
tors. The function of the graduate faculty is that of promoting re- 
search and the professional training of research experts and not the 
professional training of high school teachers. We may therefore 
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expect that ordinarily the professional training of high school teachers 
will be carried on in graduate schools or colleges of education staffed 
with teachers vitally interested in the efficient functioning of their 
school or college. 

When the discussion turns to questions about the nature of the 
strictly professional work which ought to be included in the profes- 
sional training of high school teachers, differences of opinion will un- 
doubtedly appear. While all courses in education may be “profes- 
sional,” there are some education courses with as great cultural pos- 
sibilities as most courses offered in the liberal arts college. They are 
courses which may be utilized to develop appreciative understandings 
of aspects of life with which teachers must be familiar but which are 
of interest to educational laymen as well as to teachers. Such courses 
include cultural courses in social and psychological principles of sec- 
ondary education, history of education, philosophy of secondary edu- 
cation, and principles of teaching. The aim of such cultural courses 
is not to develop technical knowledge. attitudes, and skills, but such 
appreciative understandings of phases of life having educational sig- 
nificance as will be of interest and value to human beings living in a 
twentieth century environment. It should be possible for the prospec- 
tive teacher to take such courses in the liberal arts college with 
students not intending to teach. Such courses, however, should be 
available to students in the graduate school of education who have 
not taken them in their undergraduate years. 

Contrasted with these cultural courses in education are strictly 
professional courses of interest and of value only to the prospective 
teacher. Cultural courses in education should have developed in him 
an appreciative understanding of high school pupils and their educa- 
tional needs, of our democratic society and of the purposes and 
objectives of democratic secondary education, and of the principles 
incorporated in successful teaching. Cultural courses in the fields in 
which he intends to teach should have developed in him interests in 
and relative mastery of certain areas of those fields. The practice 
of requiring candidates for admission to strictly professional training 
for high school teaching to demonstrate such appreciative understand- 
ings and masters by passing comprehensive examinations may be 
expected to become a common practice in graduate schools of educa- 
tion. Prospective teachers who have been admitted to the strictly 
professional work need expert guidance in working out in detail the 
educational objectives of the courses they are to teach, in reorganiz- 
ing the subject matter and selecting and experimenting with the 
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teaching and testing techniques needed in order to insure the attain- 
ment of those objectives. These needs will undoubtedly be met by 
work which will differ materially from that of the traditional under- 
graduate courses in “materials and methods” and “practice teaching.” 

To meet the professional needs of graduate prospective teachers 
satisfactorily the work must be directed by teachers who have an 
intimate knowledge of the field and of the most recent developments 
of high school teaching in the field and who have had successful high 
school teaching experience in the subject. the planning and organiza- 
tion of which they are directing in the graduate school of education. 
Under these experienced teachers semester course objectives will 
actually be determined, subject-matter reorganized, techniques dis- 
cussed, and tests and examinations constructed. To the work in the 
two fields in which he intends to teach the prospective teacher will 
probably spend, not a small fraction of his time, but the major por- 
tion of his time and energy for a half of a semester, the second half 
of which he may spend in field work, observing, assisting, and teach- 
ing in the courses which he has planned and organized. 

The supervised teaching of the graduate student-teacher will also 
probably take all or most of his time and energy and will be done 
under the supervision of a superior teacher in a high school which 
will be selected by the graduate school with the approval of the state 
educational authorities but which may be many miles away from the 
graduate school of education. The next half-semester may be spent 
in planning and organizing work just as in the first half-semester 
except that the student-teacher may be expected to show more ini- 
tiative and to incorporate in his work results of his classroom teach- 
ing experiences. The fourth half-semester may be spent in the field 
teaching under supervision until capable of teaching with complete 
responsibility for the work. 

It will be noticed that in the last two paragraphs it is assumed 
that the main function of a graduate school of education for the 
professional training of high school teachers is, not to burden grad- 
uate students with additional courses in education, but to offer to 
properly prepared graduate students opportunities to learn how to do 
intelligently the kind of work which we expect of high school teachers 
in a democracy and to do this work under the direction and super- 
vision of capable members of the teaching profession interested in 
the professional preparation of high school teachers. Team-play of 
the highest type is implied between directors and supervisors, a team- 
play which normally can be most easily established by publicly sup- 
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ported graduate schools of education and by such private university 
graduate schools of education as may be approved by state educational 
authorities. Where the number of teachers in training makes it ad- 
visable, some form of the Antioch or Cincinnati part-time plan may 
be used in the strictly professional work, for the satisfactory com- 
pletion of which it is assumed that the master’s degree would be 
conferred. 

While acceptance of the master’s degree conferred by recognized 
graduate schools of education as evidence of satisfactory preparation 
for teaching in the high schools of the state would be in line with 
traditional certification practices, those practices, in the past, have 
not resulted in the development of a high school teaching profession 
recognized by the public. On the other hand, the graduates of pro- 
fessional schools of law and medicine, including the graduates of the 
leading schools of our country, are not permitted to practice in their 
professions until they have passed examinations given by appropriate 
state examining boards. It is extremely doubtful whether the pro- 
fessional standing of high school teaching can be established until 
similar requirements are included in the requirements for certification 
to teach in the high schools of the State. 


DEBATE QUERY 


Resolved, That the United States should adopt the essential fea- 





tures of the British system of radio broadcasting and operation. 


EXPLANATIONS AND LIMITATIONS 

For the purpose of clarity of issue in the debates of the High 
School Debating Union of North Carolina, the following explana- 
tions and limitations of the meaning of the query are distinctly set 
down: 

1. It is understood that the statement of the query, as this is 
given above, contemplates that the federal government should own, 
control, and operate the radio broadcasting facilities of the United 
States. 

2. It is understood that the statement of the query, as this is given 
above, contemplates that no advertising should be conducted over the 
radio in the United States. 

3. It is understood that the statement of the query, as this is 
given above, contemplates that there should be an annual license tax 
on the owners of radio receiving sets of approximately $2.50 per set. 

4. It is understood that the statement of the query contemplates 
(Continued on page 13) 
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READING ABILITY IN THE HIGH SCHOOL' 


By M. R. TraBue 
The University of North Carolina 


Sin oe is taught systematically in the elementary schools. 
High schools and colleges insist that they should not be ex- 
pected to teach this subject. This insistence does not change the 
fact, however, that sixth-grade reading ability is by no means ade- 
quate for the mastery of high school and college subjects. The pupil 
who desires to succeed in his high school work must either develop 
more than sixth-grade reading skill or learn how to obtain passing 
grades from his instructors by means of unusual personal and politi- 
cal qualities. Measurements of the reading abilities of pupils entering 
high school show that some of them have no more speed or power 
than is possessed by the average pupil in the third or fourth grade 
of the elementary school. What should high-school teachers do with 
these pupils who are deficient in their reading abilities? 

Unfortunately the answer most often given, in action if not in 
words, is to discourage them continuously by low grades and criti- 
cisms until they decide that culture and scholarship are too difficult 
for them to acquire. Those who control the curricula of our high 
schools and colleges continue to complain about the inadequate prepa- 
ration given by the lower schools rather than to provide frankly and 
systematically for the development of the reading skills required for 
success in secondary school subjects. For some reason it is con- 
sidered more appropriate to place upon the teacher of English the 
responsibility for building up these reading skills than to face the 
fact that from a third to a half of those who enter do not possess 
an adequate supply of these skills and to provide special teachers 
of reading. 

In the absence of a teacher of reading, there is little more reason 
for the English teacher to assume the burden of teaching this subject 
than for the teachers of any or all other subjects to assume it. In 
fact, it is quite evident that, unless all of the teachers in a school 
recognize the need for the development of better reading habits, 
many of their pupils will never be able to obtain from their studies 
the various benefits that should be obtained. Since academic inertia 
and tradition have placed so much responsibility for developing these 
reading skills upon the English teachers, and since so few teachers 
of other high school and college subjects are willing to accept any 


1 This article was prepared and will be published as an “‘introductory overview” to the 
report of a Committee on Examinations of the National Council of Teachers of English. 
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responsibility for them, it seems quite necessary that teachers of 
English should know as much as possible about reading ability and 
about its development. This report of the Committee on Examina- 
tions is an attempt to provide a brief summary and guide to some 
of the important studies and reports that have already been made 
in the field of secondary-school reading. 

Any effort to summarize fifty or more reports in a few pages is 
sure to neglect certain details which someone else would consider 
important, but brief outlines of so many different studies without 
any attempt to show the essential unity of their findings might prove 
confusing rather than helpful to many readers. It is with a desire 
to make the various reports more intelligible and helpful, therefore, 
that the committee points out what seems to be the most compre- 
hensive and significant finding of the published research work in sec- 
ondary-school reading: /nstruction of an individual in reading, if it 
is to be effective, must be based upon definite knowledge of that in- 
dividual’s peculiar situation with regard to reading. 

It has not been unusual for high school teachers in making their 
assignments to say, “Be sure to read this chapter very carefully.” 
While such a direction may be slightly more suggestive than, “Read 
the next chapter,” it does not tend to improve the reading abilities 
of the students to whom it is given. The weaknesses of pupils in 
reading are rarely if ever corrected by urging them to “read care- 
fully.” Exactly the same degree of general efficiency or lack of effi- 
ciency in reading may be produced by widely different causes, and 
unless the underlying causes of a situation are affected the general 
outcome remains unchanged. Improvements in the efficiency of a 
student’s reading are produced, not by general admonitions to read 
more carefully, but by correcting one or more of the underlying 
factors which are producing ineffective reading. General exhorta- 


tions to better reading are as likely as not to produce less satisfactory 


reading results. Suggestions of specific things to do are equally 
ineffective or harmful, unless they are the correct suggestions for 
that particular student. The most important service of the teacher of 
reading is therefore the diagnosis he makes of the student’s diffi- 
culties before he is ready to offer any suggestions for correcting them. 

Many of the specific factors which affect students’ reading abili- 
ties are identified and discussed in the articles summarized in this 
report, but the identification of the specific factors which are affect- 
ing the reading of a particular student, and the determination of the 
manner in which each of these should be attacked in his particular 
case is a problem that requires unusual insight and professional skill, 
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much of which cannot be obtained from printed discussions. Various 
symptoms of each difficulty may be described, but practical mastery 
of the techniques of diagnosis comes to the teacher of reading, or to 
the doctor of medicine, as a result of extensive observation and prac- 
tice, guided by the information gleaned from scientific studies. Care- 
ful study of the reports of research here summarized will not of 
itself produce skill in the diagnosis and correction of the reading prob- 
lems of high school pupils, but it may serve as a first step in pre- 
paring the teacher of English to acquire such skill. 

One of the factors which may be retarding the development of a 
particular student’s reading skills is imperfect visual equipment. 
The more obvious defects of vision are fairly easily recognized, but 
many sttidents possess less evident defects of which they themselves 
are sometimes unaware, but which make it impossible for them to use 
their eyes in reading for more than a few minutes at a time. Not 
only are there ineffective readers with sub-normal degrees of visual 
acuity and endurance to be detected, but there are also those whose 
peripheral vision is too limited to enable them to foresee the types 
of words that are ready to enter the line of direct vision, or to 
verify the characteristics of the words that are passing out of it. 
Such defects in the visual equipment of the student are not easily 
detected. Their presence cannot be verified and corrected without 
the aid of optometrists and oculists. 

Occasionally one may find, even in high school, a child who does 
not recognize clearly the elementary symbols of language. One who 
does not distinguish surely the difference between d and b, or be- 
tween / and q, for example, cannot develop effective ability in reading 
until he has mastered the rapid and accurate recognition of such sym- 
bols. Inability to associate quickly correct meanings with the word 
symbols that meet the eye is a more common defect in the reading of 
older pupils. Drill in associating symbols and their meanings should 
not be undertaken, however, until after the student himself has 
recognized the nature of his difficulty and has decided that he wishes 
to correct it. Mere drill without purpose or desire to improve would 
not be helpful, even though it was exactly the kind of drill needed. 

A similar but entirely distinct problem is presented by students 
whose vocabularies are inadequate. One cannot read effectively if 
many words in the printed materials are unfamiliar. Some cases of 
inadequate vocabulary may be corrected by a direct study of words, 
while other cases require a widening of the student’s experiences. The 
number of high school pupils who are handicapped by the possession 
of inadequate vocabularies is rarely realized by those who have not 
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investigated the question by means of objective tests. The students 
themselves are often entirely unaware until after they have been 
tested that they are not perfectly normal in their vocabularies. 

There are other pupils whose vocabularies are fairly adequate, but 
who are unable to read long sentences or paragraphs effectively. 
It seems probable that this type of difficulty may arise from a variety 
of conditioning factors, but the first step in correcting the deficiency 
is, as usual, the identification of its nature. The most difficult cases 
of this type are probably nothing more than special examples of the 
next factor to be discussed. 

Untrained, stupid, or careless thought processes produce the type 
of reading deficiency which is probably most difficult to correct. 
Persons who do not recognize similarities and differences in different 
situations, or who cannot distinguish causes from effects in ordinary 
life experiences, find it extremely difficult to develop effective reading 
habits. While it is often possible to make improvements in these 
inefficient intellectual processes, the extent to which such improve- 
ments can go is determined in each case by the inherited mental equip- 
ment of the student. A mistake frequently made by teachers is to 
assume that all cases of deficiency in reading are due to inadequate 
mental capacity. Not even all the cases of poor thought processes 
are due to lack of intellectual capacity. The most important task 
of the effective teacher of reading is to make a correct diagnosis of 
each individual’s difficulties. 

Another important group of factors affecting the reading abilities 
of secondary school pupils is the group that determine the energy 
spent in their efforts to read. The natural interests, dominant trains 
of thought, moods, and desires of the individual determine the ma- 
terials to the reading of which he will give maximum attention and 
energy. It is practically useless for teachers to attempt to improve 
an individual’s reading skills through requiring him to read materials 
that are not in harmony with his interests. The teacher must know 
the student so well that he can suggest reading matter that will chal- 
lenge the student’s attention and secure the maximum of directed 
reading energy. 

The environment of the student supplies another group of impor- 
tant factors that affect the energy he puts into his attempts at read- 
ing. Who is present, as well as the nature of the surrounding phys- 
ical conditions, determine the strength of the reader’s efforts. In- 
ternal physical conditions and muscular tensions, teacher-pupil rela- 
tions, and many other social and personal influences modify his energy 
and results. The teacher has it in his power to control most of these 
energy factors much more effectively than he can control some of 
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the thought processes involved in reading. If the amount of appro- 
priate reading material in a given pupil’s home is inadequate, the 
teacher can usually make some arrangement for the pupil to borrow 
an adequate supply of some friend or library. 

Attention should be directed to at least one other factor that 
vitally affects an individual’s reading ability—the quality of the 
guidance, instruction, and drill provided for him by his teachers. 
A teacher who is not aware of the specific factors which explain a 
student’s poor reading is not ready to teach him. The instructor 
who directs a pupil to read certain pages without indicating the pur- 
pose to be served by the reading is subtracting rather than adding 
to the reading powers of that pupil. Rereading an article “just to 
fix it in mind” is much less effective than attempting to summarize 
it, and organizing the main and subordinate points of a presentation 
in their correct order on paper produces more real understanding than 
three or four ordinary rereadings of it. 

Throughout this summary the absolute necessity of individual 
diagnosis as a basis for corrective work in reading has been empha- 
sized. In making this diagnosis the teacher must use every possible 
means for determining what specific factors underlie the student’s 
difficulties. Standard tests are available for only a few of the many 
abilities and qualities that should be measured. The standard tests 
should be supplemented by specially prepared tests and by continu- 
ous observations of the pupil. In addition to these, every other source 
of useful information about the student’s interests, attitudes, and 
abilities should be noted and studied in their relations to the materi- 
als to be read, the grouping of pupils for work, home reading, use of 
the library, and the like. Improvements in a student’s reading abili- 
ties are produced by efforts intelligently applied toward the removal 
of his specific difficulties rather than by general exhortations and blind 
practice. 

DEBATE QUERY 
(Continued from page 8) 
that while capital expenditures may be taken care of through federal 
appropriations, the current operating expenses of the proposed gov- 
ernmental broadcasting system would be met out of the receipts from 
the tax on the owners of receiving sets. It is understood that the 
funds derived from the license tax would go for the operation, up- 
keep, and maintenance of the radio broadcasting system. 

5. It is understood that any question as to the constitutionality of 
the proposed plan is to be waived from the discussions in the debates 
of the High School Debating Union. 
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MOTION PICTURE APPRECIATION IN THE 
HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


By EpcGar Dae 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University 


r AHE DEVELOPMENT of tastes, or appreciations, in a variety 

of fields is one of the chief concerns of the high school teacher. 
The term “appreciation” as used here carries with it, first of all, 
the connotation of “enjoyment”—of satisfaction in experience. It 
also connotes the idea of intellectual apprehension, of meaningful- 
ness. Jn other words, appreciation is more than liking. It is liking 
plus understanding. 

At this point some reader is thinking, “But the Latin proverb as- 
serts that there is no disputing tastes.” If this proverb is interpreted 
to mean that the tastes of people are widely variant, then we can 
have no quarrel with it. However, if it is interpreted to mean that 
we ought not to dispute about tastes and that certain standards are 
not inherently better than others, then such a notion is indefensible. 
For example, if we turn to the current living of high school pupils 
it is evident that their tastes in various fields ought to be vigorously 
challenged. For example, a survey of the tastes of high school stu- 
dents in the field of motion pictures indicates that their choices are 
sometimes indiscriminate and lack richness and breadth of meaning. 
Reviews written by high school students indicate that their evalua- 
tions are confined largely to acting and the story; rarely do we find 
there a discussion of photography, settings, use of dialogue and 
sound, the direction of the picture, and, most serious of all, there is 
an almost complete lack of appreciation of the motion picture as a 
social instrument. The importance of the problem is increased when 
we learn that typical high school students where motion pictures are 
accessible, attend once a week. 

It was in an attempt to remedy these deficiencies in tastes that 
the writer began four years ago to develop teaching materials in this 
particular field. The work was one of a series of investigations car- 
ried out under the auspices of the Motion Picture Research Council 
of New York City and assisted by the Payne Fund. 

A preliminary survey of the tastes of high school students dis- 
closed the need for a very elementary treatment of the principles 
of motion picture criticism. An attempt was made to develop these 
principles in a concrete form which could easily be understood by 


the ninth grade student. The standards for appraising movies offered 
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in this book are those used by the writer and by professional critics 
of the motion picture. (Their tentative nature is emphasized. ) 

Students are asked not to memorize these standards or to appro- 
priate them blindly. Instead, it is suggested that they experiment 
with these standards in the evaluation of pictures, utilize them if 
they prove workable, and if they do not, discard them. 

These experimental materials passed through several mimeo- 
graphed editions, one experimental printed edition, and the final com- 
mercial edition which is available from the Macmillan Company. It 
is one of the Payne Fund research monograph series published by 
the Macmillan Company.’ 

The Payne Fund has agreed to assist a two-year program of 
teaching motion picture appreciation to youth. Two types of activi- 
ties are being carried out this year. First, eight national organiza- 
tions are preparing materials, discussion outlines, and articles which 
aim to teach youth to evaluate the motion picture as drama and as a 
social agency. The organizations are as follows: National Council of 
Teachers of English; National Board of the Y. W. C. A., National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A.; Jewish Welfare Board ; National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; International Council of Religious Education ; 
Visual Instruction Department of the N. E. A.; National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. Demonstrations of the teaching of motion 
picture appreciation are being aided in five states, namely: North 
Carolina, Connecticut, California, Iowa and Ohio. 

On October 30, 1933, representatives of these national organiza- 
tions and the state superintendents in the five demonstration states 
were called by Dr. George F. Zook, United States Commissioner of 
Education, to a conference in Washington on the teaching of motion 
picture appreciation. Plans were laid there to co-ordinate the work 


of these various groups as far as possible. Among the objectives 
which it was hoped to attain were the following: 


1. To make high-school pupils conscious of desirable standards 
for judging motion pictures. 

2. To develop the ability to select those standards most appro- 
priate for particular pictures. 

3. To develop skill in applying these standards to particular 
pictures. 

4. To develop the ability and habit of evaluating the motion pic- 
ture as a social instrument. 

5. To develop the ability to suggest how to improve specific 
motion pictures on the basis of standards set up. 

6. To develop preferences for pictures which satisfactorily meet 
the appropriate standards. 


1No royalty is paid to the authors of these monographs. 
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7. To develop immunity to extreme emotional reactions and un- 
desirable attitudes commonly produced by motion pictures. 


The control of the state demonstrations lies entirely in the hands 
of the state superintendents of public instruction in the five states. 
All materials, including text-books, teachers’ manuals, etc., are fur- 
nished free. No child is required to go to a commercial movie as 
part of the class work. From ten to twelve lessons on this topic have 
been developed and are utilized as a unit, usually in the English 
curriculum. Some teachers prefer to devote two weeks of con- 
tinuous work to the topic; others prefer to spread it over a period 
of time. Both methods are satisfactory. 

It is evident, of course, that the devotion of only ten to twelve 
periods to these objectives leaves much to be desired. Nevertheless 
we have discovered that in such a two weeks’ course there is a re- 
markable growth in the attitude of going to the movie to do something 
to it instead of passively letting it do something to you. The devotion 
of these two weeks to a study of the motion picture does not sacri- 
fice other objectives to which this time has been previously devoted, 
since motion picture drama has much in common with the study of 
legitimate drama, the novel and the short story. Moreover, the unit 
offers a good many opportunities for oral and written expression on 
topics with which students are vitally concerned. 

What are some discernible results of demonstrations thus far? 
We have observed that more high school pupils are making motion 
picture-going a planned event. They are making better use of reviews 
of motion pictures. Dr. William Lewin, of Central High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, found as a result of a survey of a unit of this 
type that the number of pupils who asked guidance from teachers 
about motion pictures to attend, increased from four to fourteen 
per cent. Motion picture standards of which the high school student 
has become conscious have increased in range and depth. In addi- 
tion, a majority of the students say that this type of training increases 
their enjoyment of motion pictures. And finally, and most important 
of all, there is clear-cut evidence that a greatly increased number 
of students have developed a more thoughtful attitude toward the 
motion picture as a social instrument. 
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VOCATIONAL CIVICS AS CITIZENSHIP 
TRAINING 


By JosePpHINE HEGE 
High Point High (N. C.) School 


HE QUANDARY in which we find ourselves economically has 
I thrown the light of criticism upon the public schools of our 
country. What manner of training did the grown-ups of today 
secure which made of them the stumbling, inefficient, untrained, 
impotent lot that they are in creating and handling the complex 
problems which we now face in this “Devil-take-the-hind-most” eco- 
nomic order? Needless to say, the author of this modest paper holds 
no potent explicative theories as to causes: she only needs mention 
the subject, and any reader knows the results and has his own notions 
as to the causes. It is, however, her intention to bring to the atten- 
tion of her readers one phase of high school work which promises to 
make for a higher and more intelligent plane of activity in the world 
of work in the coming generation. This training, plus the encour- 
agement of citizenship ideals and an intelligent interest in govern- 
ment, is one tangible hope which the high school offers for a happy 
and responsible citizenry. 

Vocational civics, as the term implies, presents a very real oppor- 
tunity for imparting vocational information and encouraging the 
higher ideals of citizenship. The majority of boys and girls in our 
high schools will in later life be forced to enter some field of remun- 
erative work in order to support themselves and their families. For 
this reason, the vocational civics work in our high school, taking this 
as a point of departure—the major premise, as it were—is intended 
to help boys and girls realize the importance of carefully selecting, 
rather than drifting into the activity which will bring them their 
livelihood and to give them an introduction to the many possible fields 
of work in order that they may choose more wisely and avoid the 
dull life of a “misfit”. 

The need of careful preparation for a life work and for extreme 
specialization and expertness are factors that must be reckoned with. 
No longer can a boy or girl go through school blindly ignoring the 
question of the choice of a vocation until he or she finishes high 
school, or even college, and feel certain all the while that there will 
always be something to do, some kind of work which he or she can 
enter. Unemployment, inventions of labor saving devices, increas- 
ing population, specialization in all fields of work—all these and 
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other elements in our changing economic world—thrust upon the boy 
or girl the necessity for an early choice and a careful preparation for 
a life-work. 

It is to be understood that vocational civics is not trade training. 
It is not a course which prepares students for a life-work. It would 


be impossible for the secondary school to do that, except in rare 


instances where the school gives special courses in preparation for a 


trade. This is most satisfactorily done in commercial courses and 
manual training, perhaps; but the majority of high schools are not 
equipped for vocational education. It is, rather, an introduction te 
the problem here involved, and a bird’s-eye view of the world of 
work as a foretaste in careful decision. 

Why should a boy or girl choose a vocation wisely? How can 
he or she decide which occupation is most suitable and advisable? 
What occupations are there to choose from? Which are over- 
crowded? Which are possible, so far as he or she is concerned ? 
What sort of personality and training are necessary for these occu- 
pations? Where and how can this training be secured? What are the 
requirements, advantages and disadvantages of these occupations? 
Are there opportunities for service in them? How should one apply 


for these jobs? How can he secure advancement in his chosen work ? 
These and scores of other questions are discussed in the classroom. 
The interest of eighth grade youngsters in these vital problems is an 
inspiration in itself. They like to think of themselves as grown ups— 
often even more than college students; they have the fairness of 
mind, the enthusiasm and the keen interest of the adolescent in 
grown up problems. Consequently, here is an opportunity for the 
high school to help students place the proper valuation upon this 
problem, and to instill in them an appreciation of the dignity of all 
work, and the joy that comes in doing well a worthwhile job which 
is one’s own choice. 

A very brief outline of the manner in which vocational civics has 
been taught by the writer follows: 


I. Aims 

1. To instill an appreciation for the dignity of all honest labor. 

2. To show how to choose a life work intelligently. 

3. To present a brief study of occupations in various fields, with 
emphasis upon those found in our locality. 
To give an idea of how to apply for a position. 
To lead students to think through and suggest things to be 
considered as aids toward advancement in one’s work. 
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II. Plan—Outline of Unit by Topics 
A. How the World Depends upon Conscious and Unconscious 

Co-operative Effort of all Workers. (Interdependence). 

Suggestions : 

1. Papers tracing all those connected with providing our 
meals, our clothing, our homes, our furniture, etc. (Other 
things used daily). 

2. Specialization in industry and professions. 

B. Why We Should Choose our Life Work Carefully. 

1. Necessity for happiness in our work, if we are to be worth- 
while citizens. 

2. Danger of “blind alley” jobs. 

3. Changing conditions which demand expertness in work. 

C. Brief study of possible occupations. 
1. Organization of materials. 
a. Extractive industries—forest, lumbering, farming, 
mining. 
b. Manufacturing and building industries. 
(1) Those who plan the products, architects, designers, 
Cie: 
(2) Those who execute the plans. 
Store, bank, and office jobs—clerical, publicity, person- 
nel, etc. 
Occupations in the field of transportation. 
(1) Traffic managers 
(2) Those who work in the field of land, water, and 
air travel. 
Occupations in which folks serve the state. 
(1) Foreign Posts 
(2) Elective positions 
(3) Educational work 
(4) Army, navy, marine, etc. 
Occupations which serve the public. 
(1) Bodily ills. 
Doctors, dentists, nurses, druggists. 
(2) Social ills 
Lawyers, social workers. 
(3) Entertainment 
State and screen, professional athletics, etc. 
(4) Inspiration and information 
Ministers, literary writers, poetry, novelists, etc. 
Newspapers, music and fine arts. 


2. Manner of presentation. 


a. Each student made himself an “authority” on a specific 
group of occupations, or a profession. He delivered 
a talk on the subject and conducted a forum discussion 
on the requirements, advantages, disadvantages, and 
opportunities for service. (Class read Hill’s Com- 
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munity and Vocational Civics for general treatment of 

each day’s assignment. ) 

Each student made a project representing the occupa- 

tion he chose to present. Examples of these are: 

(Booklets, posters, etc.) 

(1) A bridge for Civil Engineering 

(2) An airplane for aviation 

(3) A booklet of dress designs for dress designing 

(4) A logging train for lumbering 

(5) A littie chair for furniture manufacturing 

(6) Booklet on medical profession and nursing; also 
dolls dressed as nurses and doctors 

(7) House for carpentry 


(8) Ete. 


Note: This is an excellent opportunity for students to feel that 
they are really contributing to the discussion of a problem in which 
all are interested, and to make things of which they can be proud. 

c. Each student read two parallel books dealing with occu- 
pations for men and women, and those who have suc- 
ceeded in these fields. 

. Occupations possible for those who 
1. Do not finish high school 
2. Finish high school 
3. Can have one year’s special training 
4. Can have college training 

e. How we apply for positions 

(1) Discussion of things to be considered, such as ap- 
pearance, personality, manner of application, ref- 
erences, etc. 

(2) Dramatizations of correct and incorrect ways of 
applying for different type positions. 

How we may secure advancement in our work. 

(Promptness, interest, co-operation, preparation for 

work ahead, etc.) 


This plan was left elastic in order that it might be developed in 
accord with the interest of the students, and the results were quite 
satisfactory. In studying for class discussions, students felt an obli- 


gation to present well the part of the work for which they were re- 
sponsible; in presenting their papers, they were conscious of their 
oral English ; in dramatizing the application for positions, they studied 
manners, attitudes, personal appearance, and they practiced the things 
which they discussed. They were pleased with their projects, having 
worked together in groups on part of them and individually on others. 
The whole unit lent itself well to training in co-operative citizenship 
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in the classroom, to the cultization of friendships, and to the exercis- 
ing of originality and initiative. 

Necessarily, some students did better work than others, and the 
results were not 100% perfect; but as a unit of work, this proved 
more satisfactory than any method of approach the writer has ever 
used and, if it helps any others interested in this phase of high school 
training, she will be more than glad. 


TABOR SCHOOL PATROL 


By J. W. STANLy 
Captain, Tabor School Patrol 


Lk TABOR High School, this year, there has been organized a 
school patrol. The chief purpose of this patrol is to teach safety. 
It is taught on the highways, at home, and at school. The health con- 
ditions of the school are improved by the work of the patrolmen. 
If a patrol boy sees a pupil doing anything that might injure his 
body, he warns him of his danger. The school property is safe- 
guarded by the patrol. If a boy breaks his pledge to the patrol, he 
is excluded from the patrol. For the purpose of creating discipline 


among themselves, the boys drill on Wednesday of each week. 
On Safety First Week, the patrol boys held a banquet in honor 
of Mr. Lasley, an employee of the Carolina Motor Club, who came 


down to inspect the Tabor School Patrol. Mr. Lasley seemed well 
pleased with the work being done. The organization of the patrol is 
based on that of the army: The captain, two first-lieutenants, two 
second-lieutenants, one top-sergeant, and four corporals. The patrol 
boys (under the efficient supervision of the agriculture teacher and 
commander of the local American Legion) are drilled as soldiers in 
the army. 

There are at least two patrol boys on each school truck. The 
duty of one boy is to keep order and to report any misconduct that 
might happen on the truck; the duty of the other is to help load 
and unload the truck and to flag any traffic that might try to pass 
the truck while loading or unloading. Boys are stationed at each 
important crossing on the highway to see that the trucks stop before 
crossing the highway. They assist in directing the children across 
the road safely. Boys are on hall duty before and after school, dur- 
ing school assembly-periods and at recess to keep order and to keep 
the children from running or pushing in the hall. All patrolmen are 
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dutybound to report any conduct that might hinder the school pro- 
gram. 

The regulation uniform for the patrol is a clean, white Sam 
Bow Belt. The belts were given by the Carolina Motor Club. On 
dress parade, the uniform is white trousers, white cap, blue coats, 
and a white Sam Bow Belt over the coat. 


It is easy to live up to the patrol pledge, which is: No patrolman 


may smoke during school hours; no patrolman may use profane 
language during school hours; no patrolman may use intoxicating 
drinks at any time or at any place. Each patrol boy has been given 
a safety first test on driving automobiles. Literature on safety first 
has been distributed to the public by the school patrol. 

On Armistice Day, the Tabor School Patrol Boys took part in 
a parade with the American Legion; they did so well that they were 
permitted to see a football game gratis. According to the school 
program this year any pupil who makes one hundred points will be 
given a letter “T” standing for Tabor; each of the Tabor patrol 
boys will get twenty-five points towards a letter. Under these con- 
ditions, it is hoped that the Tabor Patrol organization will be second 
to none in North Carolina. 


GOVERNOR EHRINGHAUS DEFENDS HIS POLICIES 


In a recent public address Governor Ehringhaus took a shot 
at some of his critics and defended his school policies by declaring 
that the state supported eight months school and the sales tax 
have saved both the schools and the credit of the state. He said: 
“\WVhatever defects are inherent in our present school system, there 
are three things that may be said of it which we should never 
forget. First, not a school in North Carolina has been closed down 
for want of funds; secondly, an eight months school term has been 
guaranteed by the state for every child in it; and thirdly, what 
salaries we have promised, we are paying promptly, and paying cash. 
I verily believe that no other state in the union can equal these accom- 
plishments.” 
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The History Column’ 


Conducted by R. R. HOLLINGSworRTH 





SoME DESIRABLE PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF THE H1iGH SCHOOL 
History TEACHER 


GREAT deal has been said about the academic and profes- 
A sional equipment of the history teacher in the high school. The 
majority of writers on this subject quite generally agree that this 
teacher should know the field of history and the allied social sciences 
and be acquainted with and able to use the best methods of teaching 
the subject. That is, scholarship which knows and can appreciate 
historical accuracy and the scientific method of teaching which inter- 
prets this historical knowledge intelligently in terms of the group to 
be taught are indispensable. 

| wish, however, to restrict this discussion to some of the personal 
qualities which should characterize a successful high school history 
teacher. Some of these characteristics are: 

(1) Historical mindedness—That is, the mental attitudes of the 
teacher of history in his search for the whole truth. This attitude 
recognizes things in their gradual becoming, sees in the past and 
present continuity of flux, growth, progress or evolution. As one 
teacher put it, “A gradual growth and development towards the 
ultimate establishment of the Kingdom of God on Earth.” That atti- 
tude of mind which weighs historical evidence and determines the 
genuineness of its value. 

(2) This attitude is accompanied by a frame of mind which is 
characterized by a genuine inquiring openmindedness, eager to know 
the truth in the realm of social affairs regardless of the final outcome 
or results. Information is much to be desired in history but the 


process of growth of the information should be the chief goal sought, 


that is, the teacher should be scientific-minded. This will come when 
the teacher’s conscious aim is the inculcation of historical minded- 
ness, with emphasis focused on the growth or process side of history 
as well as upon the mere getting of the facts of history. 

* During the absence of Professor A. H. King, who is on leave pursuing graduate 
studies at the University of Chicago, the History Column, will be conducted by Dr. R. R. 
Hollingsworth who is filling Professor King’s place in the Department of Education at the 


University of North Carolina. We bespeak for Dr. Hollingsworth the same hearty support 
that the teachers of history have so generously given Professor King in the past.—EpiTor, 
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(3) The process side of history for developing broadmindedness 
can be augmented through properly directed reading of suitable his- 
torical literature which gives accurate information on both sides of 
conflicting questions. Under the intelligent and honest leadership and 
guidance of the openminded teacher who knows both sides of con- 
troversial questions to be studied, knows and appreciates the differ- 
ence between prejudice and historical accuracy and can lead pupils 
with the aid of the desired contracts and discussions to know the 
truth. For instance, the teacher that can help pupils to enter into the 
feelings and viewpoints of both Catholic and Protestant in the days 
of the Reformation, as well as at the present time. This lack of intel- 
ligent attitudes and unbiased information was definitely evidenced in 
a recent national political campaign in the United States when un- 
bridled prejudice and dogmatism were given full sway. Party politics 
could be charged with the same lack of openmindedness today. How 
many people vote intelligently and without party bias or religious 
prejudice? Only as we know how these attitudes have developed and 
how and why things have come to be what they are can we under- 


stand their significance and deal with them intelligently. Emerson 
relates that man himself is explicable by nothing less than his past. 


Man’s knowledge of his own past is what makes his surroundings in- 
telligible and makes for real living instead of a mere existence. Life 
today is built on the memory of yesterday and the worthwhile insti- 
tutions are only the accepted and organized expressions and patterns 
and habits of nations and individuals and can be understood only by 
discovering their origins, and following through their gradual de- 
velopment. One of the chief aims or motives in the teaching of his- 
tory should be the proper interpretation of the present. The teacher 
that can do this has a quality that cannot be measured in terms of 
material things. 

The final but none the less important characteristics that I wish 
to mention is that the teaching of history should be made an avocation 
as well as a vocation. This can be done by the teacher who possesses 
lasting intellectual tastes for the subject and is able to make these 
qualities contagious with the pupils. This type of teacher will make 
history a delight and an inspiration because he likes history and en- 
joys teaching it to the high school boys and girls. His sympathetic 
and intelligent knowledge of the habits and mental attitudes of the 
adolescent and his belief in boys and girls of that age will cause him 
to react to their psychological and educational needs. 

The teacher that insists upon a wholesome intelligent unbiased ap- 
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proach to conflicting questions, will so shield his personal opinions 
and views that pupils will not know his sectarian or political affilia- 
tions and race feelings, and will build up within the pupils a hierarchy 
of wholesome and intelligent reactions and inculcate an attitude of 
mind and a sense of appreciation for fairness and honesty which are 
so essential to good citizenship today. The teacher of history that is 
competent will not only be a master of the subject matter of history 
and the scientific method of teaching but he will have desirable per- 
sonal characteristics. Such as: Historical mindedness—the search 
for the whole truth, the mental attitudes that recognizes things in 
their gradual becoming, sees in the past and present the evolution of 
history, and will weigh historical evidence and determine the genuine- 
ness of its worth. This attitude will be augmented by a genuine 
spirit of inquiry eager to know the truth regardless of the final re- 
sults, that is, the teacher should be scientific-minded. This should be 
accompanied by the development of like attitudes, feelings and habits 
of reaction on the part of pupils. Finally, he must really believe in 
and possess lasting intellectual tastes for the subjects and make them 
contagious, delightful and worthwhile for the student. 
3ut it must be kept constantly in mind that no teacher can make 

history a worthwhile subject unless he finds it so himself. He must 
enjoy teaching history to growing boys and girls before he is able to 
make them like it. Like begets like, enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. 
The pupil under the guidance of an enthusiastic appreciative teacher, 
who believes in history as such, and likes to teach history will not 
remark as many have that “It is the dryest thing I ever studied.” 
But will be led to say that “I came into this class with my mind 
already made up to hate history, but you have made me like it.” The 
history will no longer be a dead subject, a dull catalogue of mere 
dates, names, and events, but will truly represent life in its becoming 
to him who has been thrilled by the realization that by pondering its 
pages he may, in a sense, become: 

“The owner of the Sphere 

Of the seven stars and the solar year, 

Of Caesar’s hand, and Plato’s brain, 

Oh Lord Christ’s heart, and Shakespeare’s strain.” 
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The Latin Column 


Conducted by VAN CourTLANDT ELLIoTT 








_a 


RESIDENT G. A. Harrer in the December issue of the Classi- 
Ps Journal announces that the annual meeting of the Classical 
Association Middle West and South will be held in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, March 28-31. Southwestern and West Tennessee State 
Teachers College will be the hosts. 


LATIN ENTRANCE CREDITS OF FRESHMEN IN THE COLLEGE OF LIB- 
ERAL ARTS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


A study of the entrance credits of this year’s Freshman Class en- 
rolled in the College of Liberal Arts (exclusive of A.B. in Music) 
at the University of North Carolina shows that 62 per cent of the 
class presented two or more units of Latin for entrance. 

10 % (22) entered with 4 units. 

10.7% (23) entered with 3 units. 

41.1% (88) entered with 2 units. 
Of the 45 who presented 3 or 4 units, 24 are from North Carolina, 
and 21 are from out of the state. 71 of the 2 unit students come 
from North Carolina, while 17 are from out of the state. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE STtupy IN Nortu Caro_ina HicH ScHoors 
FOR THE TEN YEAR PERIop 1921-22—1931-32 


Recentry figures were released by the State Department of Edu- 
cation stating that during the last ten years Latin had been displaced 
by French as the chief language studied in the High Schools of 
North Carolina. The statement challenged our attention to the gen- 
eral status of language study in North Carolina High Schools during 
the decade 1921-22—1931-32. 
Total foreign language enrollment 

1921-22 ........33,863 or 86.5% of students! 
Total foreign language enrollment 

1931-32 sioeaival e ...47,963 or 40.9% of students 


Percentage loss during ten year period 


1 For the 1921-22 and 1931-32 enrollment figures I am indebted to Mr. L. H. Jobe and 
Mr. A. B. Combs of the State Department of Education in Raleigh. The figures for the 
other years are taken from the Biennial Report of the State Superintendent of Instruc- 


tion. The figures are for white public high schools only. 
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To many the fact of a loss will not be a surprise; but we suspect 
the high percent of that loss will come as something of a shock. 
Although the high school enrollment grew from 39,169 to 116,989, 
an increase of almost 200%, yet the language enrollment increased 
only 14,100—a percentage loss of 45.6. 

Latin and French are practically the only languages studied in 
North Carolina High Schools. In 1921-22 Latin was 69% of the 
total language studied, and French 27.39%. Latin and French together 
In 1931-32 


, and together Latin 


constituted over 96% of the total language enrollment. 
Latin was 36% of the total and French 60.5% 
and French were over 96% of the total language enrollment. Below 
is a table setting forth the enrollment in Latin and French for six 
of the years between 1921-22 and 1931-32. 


ENROLLMENT IN LATIN AND FRENCH 


1921-22—1931-32 


FOR 6 YEARS DURING 





1921-1922 1925-1926 } 1926-1927 | 1927-1928 


Latin 





Number| % 


| 
| 





Total Enrollment 
First Year... 
Second Year.. 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 
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Loss in Latin enrollment for the decade 


The Latin loss approximately the total language I 





FRENCH 


Total Enrollment 
First Year 
Second Year 


Third Year.... 
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1929-1930 
Number] Q 
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14,775|14.5 





1931-1932 
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Gain in French enrollment during decade 


PERCENTAGE Loss oF STUDENTS BETWEEN FIrst1 


Latin . 
French 


oF Stupy IN LATIN AND FRENC 


1921-22 


.No data 


1925-26 


37.2 


23.2 


1926-27 


62 


30.6 


1927-28 


26. 
35.6 


AND SECOND YEAR 


H 
1929-30 
26.9 
32.1 


All of these figures are offered without comment. 


1930-31 
27.6 
28.9 


However, 


they should furnish the basis for some discussion among those inter- 


ested in curriculum trends. 


It might also be noted that the drop in 


the Mathematics enrollment during the same period was 15.6 percent. 
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The Science Column 


Conducted by C. E. Preston 





Wuat Do Your Tests MEASURE? 


N probably no division of classroom instruction have less ade- 
| fal results been obtained than in that of testing. True, the 
slow method of passing oral questions round has largely given way 
to the more rapid and more reliable written forms that test everyone 
alike; and the older “essay” type, which involves a mere sampling, 
has in turn been supplemented or partly replaced by more compre- 
hensive “new type” examinations in a multitude of forms, many of 
which can be used repeatedly with the same group of students, and 
all of which can be administered more rapidly and scored more ob- 
jectively. By virtue of some degree of standardization, it has now 
become possible to compare broadly the quality of work of various 
sections of the country as well as to measure teacher against teacher, 
class against class, or school against school. No longer does isolation 
necessarily keep a teacher in the same doubt as formerly as to how 
his work measures up with that of the country at large. Yet this 
very advance has brought in its train a certain series of dangers 
that in the press of work are likely to be overlooked. 

Successful testing, like all other divisions of the teacher’s work, 
must be done with the highest degree of intelligence; it can not be 
done mechanically. This means that we shall have clearly in mind 
what outcomes of learning we are looking for. Do the tests which 
we design, or which we accept for use as published, concern them- 
selves sufficiently with these desired outcomes, and measure exactly 
what we wish to measure? Indeed, do some of them measure ade- 
quately any outcome of science work that is at all fundamental or 
worth while? Examination of some of the highly advertised tests 
now in print tends to leave in the mind grave doubt concerning even 
this important point. 

In order to make tests measure science progress adequately we 
must first have a clear comprehension of what objectives we have in 
view for our teaching. Generally these are conceived of as falling 
under three heads, namely, (1) an accumulation of the scientific 


information necessary to live efficiently in our complex environ- 
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ment, (2) the development of attitudes and interests, and of a philos- 
ophy of life, (3) the cultivation of a high degree of reflective think- 
ing, and of its necessary concomitant, intelligent and accurate obser- 
vation. A partial list in more detail might be: acquaintance with 
scientific facts, acquaintance with laws, principles and theories; the 
habit of basing judgment on facts; recognition of the cause-effect 
relation ; habit of suspending judgment until all evidence is at hand ; 
habit of considering the probable reliability of information, accord- 
ing to source, time, etc.; habit of accurate observation ; development 
of interest in science reading and experimentation ; habit of associat- 
ing principle with its applications. 

If, now, taking in turn each objective upon this or a similar list, 
we ask ourselves how far the tests which we use are capable of 
measuring its degree of development, we are struck at once by their 
entire inadequacy. Some of these traits are tested hardly at all, and 
seem capable of being tested only over considerable periods of ob- 
servation, and then not objectively. Others seem more within test- 
ing possibility, yet not measured to any extent by the average written 
test today. <A large majority of the questions of our present tests 
seems directed toward discovering familiarity with facts, together 
with a certain amount of stress upon recognition of laws and prin- 
ciples, these often given quite verbatim. Despite the well-known 
truth that the real test of understanding is ability to use facts and 


principles in new situations, problems involving such use are relatively 


infrequent. Nor are such problems, as a rule, susceptible to easy and 
clear construction or brief wording, as would be required on a written 
examination. 

From the foregoing analysis it seems evident that, until we have 
progressed further than we have, it will be necessary to base our 
estimates of comparative progress on something beyond the results 
of such formal testing devices, no matter whether or not the sub- 
jective element in the teacher’s judgment has to enter. Although we 
must admit that the physical or mental degree of strain under which 
a teacher works does to some extent at times warp that judgment, the 
probability is that a much larger error, one of omission, is committed 
when the attempt is made to grade or classify entirely on the basis of 
such objective tests as the average teacher has at his command at the 
present time. A still further wrong is done when an estimate of 
progress is based on the trading of certain numbers of credits on the 
part of the teacher for a certain number of exercise papers pre- 
pared on the part of the pupil. It is of course essential that a pupil 
perform faithfully the exercises designed to give him strength, but 
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they are not necessarily a measure of either that strength or of 
mastery. The only true comparative estimate is that one made, even 
though crudely in these days, upon the basis of all-round response 
to the whole set of objectives. This does not, of course, mean that 
such response is uniform, or that the chief purpose of tests 1s to 
establish grades. Unfortunately, until the present time, however, 
such grades have been required by most school authorities, and their 
value in the eyes of parents has been, I believe, greatly over-magni- 
fied through use of the conventional report card. 
ven in tests measuring information, which is what most present- 
dlay tests seek to measure primarily, there is room for great improve- 
ment in the direction of selecting that knowledge which is worth 
while. A reviewer who is at all critical cannot but be impressed with 
1e large number of questions that deal with what is trivial or un- 
related to any important understanding. Fact memorization in some 
degree is of course essential ; but out of the mass of factual material 
at hand it surely should be possible to select for memorization, and 
for testing, those facts that, because of their relationships to prin- 
ciples, have a reasonable degree of significance. It becomes highly 
essential, therefore, that teachers phrase their test questions in such 
a form as to include, by implication at least, an understanding of not 
only facts but also their natural associations. 








The French Column 


* Conducted by Huco Gipuz I 
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HE EDITOR begs to apologize to those publishers who sent 
books during the summer, the receipt of which should have 
been acknowledged sooner. 
Books RECEIVED 
FRENCH IN AcTION, by Peter Sammartino and Edward I. Amateau. 
Globe Book Co. 1933. 
This little book is intended as a supplementary text for review. 
It should help liven up the work. The rules of grammar are not 
stated, but are illustrated by examples. The drill exercises are varied 
in type and not too long. 
An interesting section is the one entitled, “Cultural Information.” 
This chapter though brief is full of worthwhile material. 
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Nuevos Eyercicios, by Lawrence A. Wilkins and Hymen Alpern, 

Globe Book Co. 1933. 

The function of this book is similar to that of the above-noted 
“French in Action.” To quote from the Preface: “It should be 
clearly understood that this is a drill manual, an exercise book and a 
review grammar.” 


A PracticAL FRENCH GRAMMAR, by E. W. Olmstead and E. H. 

Sirich. Henry Holt & Co. 1933. 

This book is claimed by the authors to “be of great value no 
matter what be the objective of language study. The topics treated 
in the exercises cover matters of daily interest to students, daily 
occupations, diversions, travel and the like.” 

The material is well treated and the lessons have good drill 
material—possibly a bit too long at times. This however is a better 
fault than having too little. 

One serious criticism however is the size of the type. It is entirely 
too small. Unless it is to give the book the appearance of compact- 
ness one wonders why Henry Holt & Company chose to use this 
particular size type. 


L’ABBE CONSTANTIN, by Ludovic Haléy, edited by M. L. Carrel. 
Henry Holt & Co. 1933. 
An excellent edition of this popular text. The type in this book 
by contrast with the aforementioned text is restful to the eves. 


SEGUNDOs PAsos EN EspANoL, by L. A. Wilkins. Henry Holt & 
Co. 1933. 
\ very fine type of grammar intended to develop reading ability. 
It contains plenty of the cultural material. The lessons are lengthy, 
but so arranged that the slower pupils may do the minimum, and the 
more rapid ones the complete assignment, in each one. 


A First GERMAN Reaper, by B. J. Vos. Henry Holt & Co. 1933. 
This is an exceedingly interesting and well arranged, and well 
graded book. It should prove popular. 


GERMAN Soncs. Old and New, edited by Samuel Kroesch. Henry 

Holt & Co. 1933. 

This collection of 59 songs should be in the hands of every 
German teacher. The songs are almost all arranged for four part 
singing. Many of the finest songs in German musical literature are 
to be found here. 
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EMIL UND pie DercxtTive, by Erich Kastner, edited by Lilian L. 
Stroebe and Ruth J. Hofrichter. Henry Holt & Company. 1933. 
An interesting boy’s story for rapid reading. 


ESSENTIALS OF SPANISH, by Arturo Torres. Two-volume Edition. 
Doubleday Doran & Co. 1933. 


This is a revision of the earlier one-volume edition of this popular 
Spanish Grammar. 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, AND Lire. French Book One. by Ina B. 
Smith and Dorothy F. Roberts. Scott, Foresman & Company. 
1930. 


This book was reviewed earlier in these columns. 


Le Petit CHOsE, NOUVELLE EDITION SIMPLIFIEE D’APRES. ALPHONSE 
Dauvet, by Howard Mitchell. New-Type Reader. D.C. Heath 
& Co. 1933. 
This delightful autobiography is presented in a simplified form 
for second year high school, or first year college reading. 
There are numerous new-type exercises of various sorts. 
(Continued on page 34) 











Two Outstanding Books in Social Science for 
High Schools 


PAHLOW 


MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE 


A new and unusual textbook in world history 


COMMUNITY AND VOCATIONAL 
CIVICS 
A popular text in civies. Already on the North Carolina 


State List of Approved High School Textbooks. Adopted 
and in use in 53 counties. 


GINN AND COMPANY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


Represented by P. E. Seagle, Box 311, Raleigh, N. C. 
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BEYOND THE SCHOOL | 
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Rexford, Smith, Sellin and Frabbito 


This is an ideal text in Vocational Guidance for 
first vear high school students. It seeks to give 
the pupil an understanding of the opportunities 
that lie in the various occupational fields. The 
material is presented in an informal and appeal- 
ing manner. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
One Park Avenue New York City 








GREGG TYPING 
THE TRIAL-AND-SUCCESS METHOD 


Research studies have made GREGG TYPING the trial-and-success 
method. 

GREGG TYPING is the only text applying uniformly the psy 
chological principles of skill mastery. These principles predominate. 
They chart the route to action and achievement. 

GREGG TYPING is the first text to build the keyboard lessons 
on the facts disclosed by motion-picture studies instead of on theoretical 
and unscientific conclusions. 

The authors of GREGG TYPING have not set down on paper what 
they think the fingers of a typist do in reaching from one key to another 
and in stroking a key. Instead, they have taken motion pictures of the 
fingers of expert typists in action and, by studying these pictures minute- 
ly, they have diseovered how skillful fingers really do reach and stroke. 

Every step in GREGG TYPING is charted; every chart is the result 
of scientific investigation. 

To meet different school situations, Gregg Typing is published 

in five different editions 
Write us for full information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston SanFrancisco Toronto London Sydney 








Gregg Books Are Authoritative 
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D’ARTAGNAN, EpiIsopE pes “Trois MONSOUETAIRES” D’APRES ALEX- 
ANDRE Dumas, by Arthur G. Bovée and Eunice R. Goddard. New- 
type Reader. D.C. Heath & Co. 1933. 

This text is for first semester college stulents or for the end of 
the first vear high school pupils. 

This should be the solution of what to read to keep up interest 
during the early stages of the study of French. \What boy, especially, 
or even girl, will not thrill with the adventures of d’Artagnan ? 

For those who care for them there are a goodly number of new 
type exercises. 

PRACTICE LEAVES IN ELEMENTARY FRENCH, by Alfred I. Roelm and 
Milton L. Shane. The Century Company. 1931. 

There are 42 pages of exercises, each giving twenty-five comple- 
tion sentences. Each is intended to give drill on one or more topics 
which are indicated at the top of the page. This is a convenient 
method of checking achievement. 

FRENCH VERB AND IDIOM ACHIEVEMENT Tests, by Howard Mitchel 
and Alice A. Puffer. D. C. Heath & Company. 1931. 
Another pad of objective type tests dealing, as the title indicates, 

with verbs and idioms. Each pad contains space for the conjugation 

of a verb and drill on idioms based on that verb. 





MODERN HISTORY 


(Carl Becker) ‘An almost incomparable contribution to the civilizing 
of young America.”’ Harry Elmer Barnes . . . Send for our complimen- 
tary wall chart for your history classroom: ‘“*A Survey of Modern History.”’ 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 


‘Janzen & Stephenson) Suitable for one- or two- semester courses. 
Sound, complete, and up to date. ‘“*‘We enjoy using it,’’ writes one 
teacher. **‘We have found that Janzen & Stephenson have given us a 
very human and interesting approach to the study of economics—an 
approach which captivates the interest of most young people taking this 


SOCIAL ECONOMY 


(Ezra Bowen) A truly non-partisan text for courses dealing with the 
problems of American democracy. ‘“‘I find the questions especially help- 
ful. They give the student an opportunity to develop the power of 
judging public questions wisely.” 


May we send you circulars? R Write our nearest office. 


SILVER BURDETT 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WE DO OUR PART 
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HIGH SCHOOL ECONOMICS 


BY CHARLES M. THOMPSON 


Dean, College of Commerce 
University of Illinois 


Because of its clarity, simplicity of style and fairness, 
has been the leading text in its field for a decade. 
The new edition carries on the merits of the preced- 


ing issues. 


ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY 


BY ROSS M. FINNEY 
Professor of Sociology 
University of Minnesota 


This remarkable success of this text is due to the 
fresh and original viewpoint of its author. It is not 
a social pathology but treats the functioning of our 
institutions from the normal rather than from the 
abnormal point of view, which is the type of treat- 


ment that should be given in the secondary schools. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Company 


Chicago Boston 
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SUPERIOR BAND 
INSTRUMENTS 


AT 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


Holton Collegiate Band Instruments 
are made in the same factory and by the 
same workmen who make the Famous 
Holton Revelation Instruments. 

They are High Quality instruments, 
but Priced within the reach of School 
bands. And the Holton Guarantee pro- 
tects you against imperfections in ma- 
terial or construction. 

School Superintendents, Principals 
or Bandmasters: 


Write for complete catalogs and spe- 
cial terms on school orders. You can get 
better instruments and save money on 
purchase. All instruments sent subject 
to approval. 


Write for terms to 


FRANK HOLTON & COMPANY 
Makers of 


QUALITY BAND INSTRUMENTS 


212 Holton Bldg. 
ELKHORN WISCONSIN 
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No doubt you are beginning now to think of supple- 
mentary materials for the second semester. School 
people everywhere recognize that Iroquois is the leader 
among publishers of work books and pupil and teacher 
aids. 


Write us for information regarding our Work Books and Supple- 
mentary Aids in— 
ARITHMETIC HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 
GEOGRAPHY HIGH SCHOOL FRENCH 
HISTORY HIGH SCHOOL HISTORY 
READING HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS 
SPELLING HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCE 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Home Office, Syracuse, New York 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS 














School Desks, Opera Chairs, 
Laboratory Desks, Library 





Furniture, Cafeteria Equipment, 
Manual Training Benches, 


Domestic Science Furniture. 


——— 


The Southern Desk Co. 


nickory, N. C. 
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Duke Yniversity Summer Srhool 


Durham, Ni. ¢. 


First Term: June 8 to July 19 


Second Term: June 29 to Aug. 9 
Third Term: July 21 to Aug. 31 


Courses for Superintendents, Principals, and 
Teachers carrying college credit. 


Courses leading to A.B. and A.M. degrees. 


Courses leading to a distinctively professional 
degree, Master of Education, for college 
graduates with two or more years of teach- 
ing experience. 


Graduate work offered in the following depart- 
ments for the summer of 1934: 
Economics and Government, Education, 
English, French, History, Latin, Mathe- 
matics, Psychology, Religion, Sociology, 
and Zoology. 


For bulletin, ready March 15, or for other 


information, address 


Holland Holton, Director of Summer School 
Duke University, Durham, N. C. 
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BOOKS Our rapidly growing business, with a background of 
60 years of pleasant association with book-buyers is 

for based on CONFIDENCE. 

SCHOOL We have just issued a BARGAIN LIST of EDUCA- 
TIONAL BOOKS for classroom and library use. 

LIBRARIES = Send for List No. 10-S for high school and college, 


or List No. 33 for elementary school. 
Books of All Publishers at Generous Discounts 


BARNES & NOBLE 
105-107 Fifth Avenue New York City 


“Known in Every Continent’ 








EXCELLENT DEMAND FOR 
QUALIFIED TEACHERS 


Experienced teachers with “A” certificates are cordially invited to confer 
with us relative to locating suitably for 1934-1935. The demand for such 
teachers last year exceeded our supply, and we confidently expect a still 
better demand this year. We place teachers in every type of public school 
work. Four offices covering the South Write to Columbia, S. C., for details. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Richmond, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn 


Columbia, S. C 


Chattanooga, Ten: 
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HIGH SCHOOL WORKBOOKS 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN PLANE GEOMETRY provides prac- 
tice and check-up material in plane geometry, in usable form. The 


book contains 72 exercises. (814” x 11"; 18 cents a copy.) 


PRACTICE EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA is a workbook containing 
96 carefully graded exercises, one exercise to a page. (7” x 10”; 
22 cents a copy.) 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MATHEMATICS has practice exercises 
and tests based upon material found in the most widely used ninth 
grade texts. (Ninety-six pages, 7” x 10; 12 cents a copy.) 
WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN HISTORY provides aimful and pur- 
poseful work, and gives to the pupils that knowledge necessary to 
understand the great movements and forces in our nation’s history. 
One hundred twenty-eight pages, 814” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 


LATIN PRACTICE BOOK, First Year, has for its aims, to give the 
pupil a proper background of Roman life and institutions, to furnish 
practice material in vocabulary, syntax, and forms, and to stress the 
relationship between English and Latin. (One hundred twenty-eight 
pages, 8%” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 

The Second Year book is prepared along the same lines as the pre- 
ceding book. (One hundred twenty-eight pages, 8%4” x 11’’; 30 cents 
a copy.) 

SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISES for High School consists of 
four books, one for each year of the course. (Each book contains 
ninety-six pages, 8%” x 11”; each book, 18 cents a copy. 
WORKBOOK IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS presents adequate 
material for laboratory study of social problems suited either to the 
full-year American Problems course or to two one-semester courses 
in Sociology and Economics. (One hundred seventy-six pages, 
814" x 11”; 40 cents a copy.) 

DRILLS AND TESTS FOR FIRST-YEAR FRENCH are useful as 
tests to measure mastery, or as review material, or as lessons for 
advance assignment. (Ninety-six pages, 814” x 11”; 22 cents a copy.) 
SPANISH PRACTICE BOOK provides useful cultura] information 
on Spain and Spanish-speaking countries, and an abundance of drill 
exercises on syntax, vocabulary, and verb forms. (One hundred 
twenty-eight pages, 814” x 11”; 30 cents a copy.) 


Prices given above are 
net, f. o. b. St. Louis 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1808 Washington Ave. St. Louis. Mo. 
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MACMILLAN BOOKS #28 
o Steadily increasing their leadership 


BEARD AND BEARD 


: HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


HISTORY The panorama of American life with its varied eras, 
colorful characters, and surging movements. Every 

and aspect of American history is reviewed in the light 
of modern knowledge. The authors are the eminent 
CITIZENSHIP historians, Charles A. and Mary E. Beard—no more 
need be said as to authenticity and charm. Direct 
for concrete style; a wealth of illustrations; references; 
research problems; questions for debate; and helps 


HIGH for study. 


EDMONSON AND DONDINEAU 


SCHOOLS | CITIZENSHIP THROUGH PROBLEMS 


Real problems and actual investigations form the 
basis of this course. Functions rather than frame- 
work of government emphasized, thus stimulating 
the pupil to self-activity and guiding him in the 
study of civic situations, especially those of his 
own community. 


HAYES AND MOON 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


World-wide in scope, extending from the Stone Age 
to the opening of the Modern Period. Emphasis on 
social and political development. Readable and 
teachable; amply and most beautifully illustrated; 
maps, teaching and study helps in abundance. 


MODERN HISTORY 


‘Breadth of treatment, skillful organization, and 
forceful treatment are found in this volume to an 
extent found nowhere else in a text that covers the 
ground of this one.'’ Shows the significant changes 
in social and political life since the middle ages 
which have made life different from what has gone 
before. Fine illustrations, some in color; maps, 
THE questions, study-guides, etc. 


MACMILLAN HAYES, MOON, AND WAYLAND 


COMPANY WORLD HISTORY 


60 Fifth A World history in fact as well as in name; treats all 
! ve. civilizations; stresses the rise and growth of democ- 

N Y rk racy; unsurpassed treatment of cause and effect. 
ew 10 Beautifully and helpfully illustrated. 
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“THE NOVEL OF 
CIVILIZATION” 


In these words a brilliant teacher and critic de- 
scribed 


ELSON’S MODERN TIMES AND 
THE LIVING PAST 


This text is the finest type of the single-volume, 
complete, one-year course in world history; with a 
thoroughly modern view point, and completely re- 
vised under 1933 copyright. 

The text presents that “irreducible minimum” 
which an average high school graduate should 
know of history. The main emphasis is on the 
modern period. 

Written with a singularly human appeal, with- 
out affectation or straining for “effect,” its limpid 
yet dramatic and vivid style give it the right grip 
on boys and girls, and “get it across.” 

The author avoids on the one hand puerility 
and “jazz”; and on the other hand, pedantry. 


prophecy, and philosophy beyond high school 


erasp. 

Now state adopted in Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
sissippi, Texas, Utah; just readopted (new edi- 
tion) in Indiana. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 






































